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EDUCATORS SAY 9-MONTH SCHOOL IS LIKE A CHEMISE: TOO CONFINING 


America's educators this week slammed a hard, thought-tingling punch into the 
face of tenacious critics of the public schools. Some 11,000 school superintend- 
ents and other administrators announced that they believe the traditional nine 
months of schooling is too short - a thing of the agrarian past. They urged, in- 
stead, an extended school year for all pupils. 





In setting its official policy, the American Association of School Administrators 
declared: "....There is now more to teach and learn than can be accomplished with 
high quality in the present time allotment. The alternative is a restricted curricu- 
lum. To meet the educational needs today, but especially of tomorrow, requires an 
expanded curriculum, a curriculum of depth and of breadth. That cannot be accom- 
plished in the traditional nine months of schooling. We reject, however, the sug- 
gestion that the four-quarter school is in any sense a solution." 





Because of the current clamor to revamp school systems, this call for a longer 
school year may be one educational change that will not take 50 years to accomplish. 
It also may, where adopted, lead to higher teacher salaries by putting the instruc- 
tors on a full year payroll. Many believe this is the only way to inject proper 
prestige into the teaching profession. 





Past failures of the four-quarter school program have caused a majority of edu- 
cators to seek a more practical compromise than the so-called year-round school. 
Heading up their shopping list for a harder-hitting, more meaningful school year is 
the three-semester plan. Perhaps it could better be described as a voluntary, ex- 
tended summer school program. Under it, students could complete a half year of work 
in any subject. There would be provisions for special courses for the youngster. in 
need of a helping hand in reading or mathematics and for the young person in need 
of a boost to work up to his higher ability potential. 





Each teacher, under the extended summer school plan, would have the opportunity 
to work 12 months. Classes would be staffed, first of all. Then other educators 
would serve in a variety of necessary posts. Some would work on curriculum guides 
and studies. Others would devote their time to the important field of counseling 
and guidance. 





Now that most school systems have come around to a single salary schedule, edu- 
cators predict that there will be a new "land slip" in teacher salaries. They hasten 
to add that it undoubtedly will not take the form of the merit rating. Rather, they 
see it developing through new ways of organizing and classing teaching. There is the 
concept of "team teaching" for secondary schools. It might work something like this. 
There would be a first year teacher who would learn the ropes of classroom business... 
should it be chart-making, lesson plans or errand-running. There would be two experi- 
enced teachers, one of whom would be the leader. The "team" would be in charge of 
about 100 students - sticking with them through four years of high school. (It's an 
interesting thought, at any rate.) 
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THE ARLINGTON STORY 


There are a lot of lessons to be learned from the present tension-ridden situation that 
faces Arlington County, Va., public schools - the system which in 1949 was touted by major 
news media as "one of the best" in America. Actually, Arlington gained its national repu- Se q 
tation then on the basis of "progress" from a cracker-barrel type of school organization 
to one that took the lead in initiating new teaching methods and discarding archaic prac- 
tices. And in the past decade Arlington County has drawn like a magnet young couples who 
work in the nearby metropolis of Washington but want to live in suburbia where their chil- 
dren will have a yard to play in and trees to climb. These parents demanded a forward- 
looking set of schools. However, what one family called forward-looking and functional - 
another called "progressive" and, to their way of thinking, wasteful of money and chil- 
dren's time. It became extremely important which faction - the liberals or conservatives - 
gained seats on the then elected school board. The fight became one of the dirtiest in 
local county politics. According to the score sheet, the conservatives (Arlington Inde- 
pendent Movement) failed to win an election. It wasn't until 1956 after the General As- 
sembly took away Arlington's privilege of electing board members that two conservatives 
took their places at the board table. 





Today's headlines in Arlington are disturbing and indicative of a school battle that 
is being waged in a number of this nation's communities - primarily those still aching 
from the growing pains of rapid growth. Arlington School Supt. T. Edward Rutter resigned 
last week to take over the much smaller school system in Radnor, Pa. = an upper middle 
class residential community on Philadelphia's Main Line. Rutter has been silent but his 
associates say "we have lost him because he was hounded beyond en- 
durance by a noisy and irresponsible minority bent upon reshaping 
our schools according to their own discredited ideas and against 
the expressed will of the majority." Rutter will get $18,000 a 
year in a school system of 3,000 students, compared to the $16,000 
salary he gets now in Arlington's 23,000-student system. It ap- 
pears, though, that Radnor too will offer problems. Its school 
superintendent, H. K. Idleman, resigned in a feud revolving around 
progressive versus conventional schooling. Citizens opposed to 
"progressive" teaching backed Idleman. 








One of Rutter's chief critics on the Arlington board is Mrs. 
Helen S. Lane, a former teacher now employed in the Government. 
At various times, Mrs. Lane has objected to free school bus serv- 
ice, textbooks, cafeteria and adult education programs. She ob- 
jected to a proposed center for retarded children because "it will bring more and more of : 
these children into the county." She has said the school board “is playing into the hands 
of Communists" with its report card policy. Aligned with the second conservative board 
member Robert A. Peck, she has called frequently for elimination of "frills" and more 
stress on "fundamentals." The Arlington school board, as a result, has been divided and 
devoted more to bickering than buckling down to school problems. 
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T. Edward Rutter 


A few years ago, because of its challenging advantages, Arlington schools had their 
pick and draw of qualified teacher candidates. Young people wanted to work there. Not 
so, today, according to the Legislative Council of the Arlington Education Association. 
This group defended the county's school administration and policies and warned that at- 
tacks by "self-styled" experts are hurting morale. It warned the "alarming rate at which 
well-trained experienced educators are being lured from our system is one of the first 
evidences of such a destructive process." 





Said an officer of the County Council of Parent-Teacher Associations: "We pray to 
God that the board will not allow the hard-won school system we now have to be torn to 
shreds by personal conflicts and ugly politics. Good luck in Radnor, Mr. Rutter." 











PERSPECTIVES: A BOOKLET, AN EDITORIAL 


In contrast to the pundits now engaged in criticizing the American form of edu- 
cation and suggesting a switch to the European system, The Washington (D.C.) Post 
and Times Herald studied the recommendation and found it sorely lacking in common 
sense. The Post drew its conclusion from the findings of Byron S. Hollinshead, 
noted American scholar and former college president, who is directing a special 
survey for the American Council on Education. In its lead editorial of April 7, 
titled "Perspective on Education," the newspaper said: 














"One of the most hopeful auguries for the future of American schools and col- 
leges lies in the current dissatisfaction with their performance. Dissatisfaction 
is the indispensable prelude to improvement. And there is, of course, great room 
for improvement. But the defects of American education are to be found not so much 
in its methods and its goals as in critical shortages of teachers and physical facil- 
ities in relation to the tremendous demands of the present school-age population. 
Dissatisfaction should not become despair." 


Some salutary perspective on the status of schools in this country, The Post 
pointed out, has been provided in a recent article “Is European Education Better?" 
authored by Hollinshead. His answer is that the Europeans don't think so, and Ameri- 
cans are mistaken if they jump to any such conclusion. The editorial continued: 





"The European system, Hollinshead reminds us, is to try to train an elite. The 
American system is to try to educate as many as possible. The European system of- 
fers a highly traditional curriculum to the few who can qualify by examination. The 
American system starts where the student is and tries to relate his education to his 
needs and aspirations. These fundamental differences of approach between the two 
systems are evidenced by the fact that 70 percent of Americans at the end of their 
16th year are in school compared with 10 percent at that age in England and France. 
At the college age, about 25 percent of Americans are getting higher education com- 
pared with 5 to 6 percent of the Europeans at that age." 


In other words, Hollinshead is saying: In the United States, some 7 times as 
many of the age group attend high school and at least five times as many attend col- 
lege as in Europe. Or to think of it in another way, America has almost as many 
students in the national honor societies in our high schools, and in Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Xi, and Phi Kappa Phi in our colleges as Europe has in its entire student bodies. 





"Americans seem subject to cyclical flare-ups of anxiety about their school system," 
The Post said, adding: "It is worth remembering that not so long ago we were hearing 
complaints from one group of critics that Johnny couldn't read - a rather whopping 
overstatement...Today, thanks to Sputnik, the emphasis is on science; and there are 
lamentations that American students learn no mathematics, physics or chemistry." 


Dr. Hollinshead provides some perspective on this situation, too. He says "we do 
need to improve our teaching in mathematics and science. We need to have a richer 
offering of courses in large high schools and solid courses in small high schools 
which now are neglecting these subjects. Above all, we need to encourage by every 
possible means those who are interested and talented in math and science to go on 
with their studies. But this does not mean that we should try to force everybody 
into a similar educational mold..." 








Reprints of The Post editorial may be obtained from Education U. S. A. Copies 
of the Hollinshead pamphlet "Is European Education Better?” may be ordered from the 
Publications Division, American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., at the following prices: 1-49 copies, 10¢ per copy; 50 copies, 
$3; 100 copies, $5. 











The trend to accent the positive factors in American society grows... 
probably touched off by the much talk, written comment and general 
discussion about "poor" schools and the present economic recession. 

At any rate, The Advertising Council has launched a new public service 
campaign entitled "Confidence In A Growing America." It is billed to 
extend over the next 6 to 8 weeks. Included in the 7 big reasons for 
such a confidence is this point: "We need $500 billion worth of 
schools, highways, homes, durable equipment. Meeting these needs will 
create new opportunities for everyone." Persons have been asked to 
send favorable news about such things as company expansion plans, new product develop- 
ments, rise in employment to The Advertising Council News Bureau (25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, New York) for use in national roundup stories. It might be a good idea to 
send the Madison Avenue fellows some constructive school news. 














Along the same line, McCann-Erickson, Inc., worldwide advertising agency, has 
carried a series of five, full-page ads in The New York Times and The Chicago Daily 
News as a sort of pondering-out-loud the significance of Sputnik and the space age 

‘in general on the future of this country. Included in the series is a factual, in- 
stitutional ad, titled "Will We Do the Job in Education?" It begins: "No other 
part of our post-Sputnik reappraisal has been so painful as our new look at educa- 
tion." It outlines the processes by which a democracy can gear its educational sys- 
tem to meet whatever demands the space age may impose - and to surpass any effort 
that Khrushchev, for all his concentrated power of decision, can put forth. From 1 
to 5 of the sets of ads will be supplied gratis and with full reprint privileges 
from McCann-Erickson, Inc., 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 














Thor Severson, feature writer for the three Bee papers in California-- 
Sacramento, Modesto, Fresno--sums up the great educational debate which 
seethes over the continent by quoting an unnamed educator thus: 


"He who would say all the schools are doing a poor job is a fool; he who 
would say all the schools are doing a good job is a liar; he who would 
seek out the truth, and rebuild in the light of truth, is wise." 











ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


A Washington, D. C., school experiment, which has been watched keenly by school 
systems elsewhere, appears to have been a success. Acting School Supt. Carl F. Han- 
sen has proposed extending into District junior high schools the four-track system of 
ability grouping now in effect in the senior highs. The program provides for a tough 
honors curriculum for top students, a regular college preparatory program, a general 
course for students who do not intend to go to college and a remedial basic program 


for those with learning difficulties. The plan increases the number of required 
courses. 
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